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be serviceable; in ordinary chemical language, it is not necessary that all the valencies of an elementary atom should be active in every compound of that element.
Ramsay formulates several instances of chemical exchanges between ionisable compounds as transferences of electrons from atom to atom; the language is not oppressively cumbersome. Translating Abegg's conception of normal valencies and eontra-valeiieies into the terms of his own hypothesis, and saying that an atom can attach to itself eight, but not more than eight atoms of electricity, eight electrons, Ramsay very ingeniously manipulates the distribution of electrons among the atoms of certain cobalt-ammonia compounds described by Werner, so as to give a plausible reason for the ionisation of some, the partial ionisation of some, and the non-ionisation of others, of these compounds.
I would prefer to speak of Ramsay's suggestive address as a speculation rather than an hypothesis. Until chemists are convinced, by facts, that many reactions can be expressed in terms of the "electron as an element" view more simply, more forcibly, and more suggestively, than by the use of the language they have already learned, they will not trouble to acquire the new tongue.
A geometrical conception of valency was put forward by Barlow and Pope1 in 1906-7. These chemists attempted to show that
"The main aspects of the doctrine of valency appear as the expression of certain well-defined geometrical properties of arrangements in Hpaco if a very simple conception is adopted as to the nature of crystalline substances.7'
The simple conception which they adopt is stated by the authors in these words.
"Each chemical atom present in a compound occupies a distinct portion of space by virtue of an influence which it exerts uniformly in every direction.
1 "A development of the atomic theory which correlates chemical and crystalline structure, and leads to a demonstration of the nature of valency/' by W. Barlow and W. J. Pope, C. S. Journal, 81), 1075 [1906]. "The relation between the crystalline form and the chemical constitution of simple inorganic substances," by W. Barlow and W. J. Pope, CY. S. Journal, 1)1, 1150 [1907].